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(Translated by the Editor.] 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


BY FRANZ LISZT. 
Vii. 

In the year 1836 GeorGE Sanp had published 
not only her Indiana, Valentine and Jacques, but 
also the Lelia, that poem, of which she afterwards 
said: “If Iam sorry that I wrote it, it is only 
because I cannot write it again. Since I once 
more find myself in a similar mood of mind, it 
would be a great relief to my heart, could I com- 
mence this work again anew.”* In fact the 
water-coloring of romance must have seemed very 
flat to her, after she had guided the chisel and 
hammer of the sculptor and made those half 
colossal statues, modelled those great lines, those 
broad half-surfaces, those contorted muscles, which 
in their monumental repose still exercise a seduc- 
tive power that makes one dizzy, and which, if 
we look long at them, move us painfully, as if, 
reversing the Pygmalion miracle, the loving artist 
had imprisoned a live Galatea, in the full tide of 
bliss and love, in stone, and stifled her breath and 
stiffened her blood, in order to perpetuate her 
beauty. When nature is thus transformed into a 
work of art, love is not added to our admiration, 
but on the contrary we sadly realize how love can 
be transformed into admiration. 

About that time George Sand heard a friend 
of Chopin, one of those musicians, who had most 
joyfully received him on his arrival in Paris, fre- 
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quently speak of this extraordinary artist. She 
heard how more than his talent, how his poetic 
spirit was renowned ; she became acquainted with 
his compositions and admired their love-inspired 
grace. The richness of feeling in these poems, 
the outpourings of a heart full of nobleness in 
such exalted tones, made a deep impression on 
her. Some countrymen of Chopin spoke to her 
of the women of their nation with an enthusiasm, 
at that time considerably heightened by the fresh 
recollection of the exalting sacrifices, which so 
many noble Polish ladies had made in the last war. 
She discerned through these descriptions and 
through the poetic effusions of the Polish artist 
the ideai of a love, which took the forms of a 
worship of Woman. She dreamed, that here, 
guarantied against all dependence and safe from 
all oppression, her part would rise to the fairy 
power of a Peri, that higher nature friendly to 
mankind. 

She was no stranger in the regions of the super- 
natural world; nature seemed before her, as be- 
fore a favored daughter, to have unloosed her 
zone, revealing to her all the charms, the humor, 
the graceful freaks of beauty. The same glance 
which could embrace the largest proportions, did 
not scorn to trace the play of colors on the wings 
of a butterfly and to study the marvellous web, 
which the fern spreads like a canopy over the 
woodberries; she loved to hear the murmur of 
the brook, to listen to the chirp of the cricket on 
the stubble field and to follow the maliciously 
beckoning dance of the jack-o’-lantern over the 
marshes and damp grass of the meadows. In her 
slumber she was visited by those “unknown 
friends out of that land of fantasy, in which our 
actual life seems like a half-vanished dream ” ; she 
played with the images of the legend and knew 
every secret of the spirit-world. 

She was eager to become acquainted with the 
mortal, who had winged his way up to those fields, 
“which words cannot describe, but which must 
exist somewhere on earth or on one of those 
planets, whose light we love to contemplate in the 
woods, when the moon is sinking,” — that artist, 
whose love, whose longing drew him away over 
the clouds, into the azure regions, after an Impos- 
sible. But ah! there too are suns extinguished, 
the noblest constellations of the Pleiads vanish, 
stars fall like gleaming dew-drops into a Nothing, 
whose abyss we do not know; and if the soul 
loses itself in the contemplation of these savan- 
nahs of the ather, this blue Sahara with its circling 





oases, it gradually sinks into a melancholy mood, 
which is neither frightened away again by inspira- 
tion nor by wonder. 

Had George Sand a presentiment of this in- 
curable melancholy, which finally gets possession 
of every imagination, that wastes itself in the pur- 
suit of dreams, the reality whereof exists not in this 
world ? Had she anticipated the shape, which in 
such imaginative natures is at length assumed by 
the highest attachment and the most perfect self- 
surrender, sentiments to them synonimous with 
the word love ? How shall one seize the secret 
of these self-concentrated characters, which close 
upon themselves as suddenly, as those flowers, 
which shut their cups before the least unfriendly 
breath, only to open them again in the rays of a 
propitious sun? Such natures have been called 
“rich through exclusiveness,” in opposition to those 
“rich through overflowing fulness.” “If they 
meet and attract one another, yet can they not 
pass into one another ; one of the two must con- 
sume the other and leave nothing but its ashes.” 
Yes truly! those are such natures as the frailly 
constituted artist, to whose memory these lines are 
dedicated ; they go down, consuming themselves, 
since they will and can live only the one life, that 
answers to the demands of their Ideal. 

Chopin seemed at first to have a certain shrink- 
ing from this lady, who was so prominent above 
all others and like a Delphic priestess uttered so 
much, which others might not utter. He avoided, 
he postponed meeting her. George Sand knew 
not, suspected not this sylph-like fear; she ap- 
proached him, and her look soon dissipated the 
prejudice, which he till then had obstinately cher- 
ished against literary women. 

In the autumn of the year 1837 he became 
subject to attacks of a malady, which from that 
time left him scarcely more than half his vital 
energy. Alarming symptoms showed themselves 
and compelled him to travel to the south, to escape 
the severe winter air. Madame Sand, who was 
always so watchful and sympathizing for the 
afflictions of her friends, would not allow him to 
travel alone, since his situation demanded so much 
care and nursing, and she resolved to accompany 
him. They selected the isle of Majorca for their 
place of abode, because there the sea air, together 
with the mild climate, is very beneficial to weak 
lungs. Although he had so serious an attack at 
his departure, that his friends hardly expected to 
see him again, yet he survived there a long and 
painful sickness and his health became so far 
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restored, that it continued better for several 
years. 

Was it the climate alone, that called him back 
to life? Did not life enchain him by its highest 
charm? Perhaps he only remained in life, be- 
cause he willed to live ; for who knows where the 
rights of the will over our bodies leave off, where 
the dominion of the soul over matter ceases ? 
All the rays of fortune fell upon Chopin at this 
period together, and as, when the sun’s rays are 
united in the focus of a crystal, this fragile hearth 
kindles a flame that has nothing earthly, so was 
his life rekindled by those rays and then shone 
the brightest. There in solitude, washed on all 
sides by the blue waves of the Mediterranean, 
overshadowed by citron trees, he inhaled the air, 
for which natures, that here below have no home, 
feel an eternal home-sickness, —the air of that 
dreamed of land, so easily discovered in spite of 
all reality and of all hindrance, if*two seek it, — 
the air of that home of the Ideal, whither one 
would fain take with him all that is fair and dear 
to him, and say like Mignon: Dahin, dahin lass 
uns ziehn ! 

During the whole time of his sickness Madame 
Sand never for a moment left the bed-side of the 
man, who loved her until death and with a fervor, 
that did not lose its strength when its joy was 
departed, and even then continued faithful to 
itself, when it had become painful ; “for it seems, 
as if the declining nature of the tone-poet had 
consumed itself in the focus of admiration for that 
woman. Others seek happiness in their affec- 
tions; when they no longer find it there, the 
affections themselves gradually disappear. So itis 
with almost all: but he loved for love’s sake. No 
suffering could turn him from it. His love could 
pass after the intoxication of delight into the 
phase of sorrow ; but grow cold it could not. The 
moment of becoming cold would have been the 
ceasing of the heart to beat, for his love had be- 
come his life.” 

In fact Madame Sand had become a super- 
earthly being for Chopin, who had chased away 
the shadows of death from his bed. She cherished 
him with that all-anticipating, fond care, which 
is oftentimes more healing than the remedies pre- 
scribed by the physician’s art. All the while she 
knew nothing of fatigue, of exhaustion, of ennui; 
neither her powers, nor her spirit surrendered 
before the task. At length the malady abated 
and “the presentiment of death, which gnawed 
at Chopin’s heart and undermined all tranquil 
satisfaction, gradually moved further off: the 
cheerful, amiable spirit of his friend put to flight 
the gloomy thoughts, the dark foreboding, and 
rekindled his spiritual life.” Joy stepped into the 
place of cloudy anxieties with the victorious up- 
rising of a beautiful day, which dawns on the 
horizon after a gloomy night of terrors. 

The recollection of the days, which he had spent 
upon the isle of Majorca, remained in Chopin’s 
heart like the memory of an ecstatic bliss, such as 
fate vouchsafes but once to its most favored one. 
In later years he always spoke of this period with 
deep emotion and thankfulness, as of a benefaction 
equivalent to the happiness of a lifetime, and 
without any hope that it could ever be possible 
to find a like blessedness on earth: “ The world 
had no joys more after this.” 

The glorious countries, which the poetess and 
the musician wandered through together, made 
however a sharper impression on the fancy of the 








former. The beauties of nature had their effect, 
to be sure, on Chopin: his soul was moved by 
them and felt in harmony with their enchant- 
ment, but without intellectually analyzing it. As 
a genuine musician he contented himself with 
seizing and spiritualizing the impression of the 
feeling from the pictures that he saw, and he 
turned his attention not so much to the plastic 
part, to the picturesque exterior, which belonged 
not to his art. 

After 1840 his health declined by steady inter- 
missions. The weeks, which he spent every sum- 
mer on the Nohant estate, he counted for several 
years as his best moments. There he worked 
with satisfaction and every year brought several 
compositions back with him: but the winter always 
increased his sufferings. It became difficult, and 
soon impossible, for him to move about. In the 
winter of 1846-7 he could scarcely walk any 
more, and he could not go up stairs without pain- 
ful strictures in the chest: from this time forward 
he respited his life only by the greatest fore- 
thought and carefulness. 

In the opening of the spring of 1847 he grew 
worse from day to day, and he became so sick, that 
they despaired of his recovery. He spoke during 
this sickness frequently and almost with exclusive 
partiality of the Sand, without bitterness and 
without reproach. Tears came into his eyes at 
the mention of her name, and the recollection of 
past days was to him a painful consolation. 

In spite of the diversions, by which his friends 
sought to turn him from the subject, he always 
came back to it, as if he wanted to destroy life by 
the recollection of the feeling, which had made 
life beautiful, and to stifle himself in this deadly 
aroma. In vain they tried to remove his thoughts 
from this object ; he kept continually speaking of 
it —and when he spoke of it no longer, did he 
not continue to think of it? It was as if he would 
have sucked in this poison, that he might not have 
to breathe it too long. 

Would that in the limited number of days that 
were meted out to him, he could have been 
spared the bitter pang, that seta goaltothem! As 
a tender and at the same time fiery soul, which 
needed much however for its inward contentment 
in its fine feeling and its sensibility to impressions 
uncongenial to his nature, he could have satisfied 
himself only among the shining forms, which his 
creative art evoked, and with the noble pain of 
living for his fatherland, to which he had given a 
place of refuge in his breast. But he became a 
further victim, and a noble and exalted victim of 
that momentary attractive power of two natures 
striving in opposite directions, which in their 
sudden meeting feel a surprising charm, which 
they take for a lasting feeling, and raise to the 
level of this feeling hopes and promises, which 
they can never realize. At the vanishing of the 
dream, that one of the two natures, which is the 
tenderest and most full of feeling, the most abso- 
lute in its hopes and inclinations, and to which it 
is impossible to transfer these, will be the one to 
wilt and crumble away. Fearful power of the 
most beautiful and noble gifts of man! How 
often they drag after them the torch of desolation, 
like the horses of the sun, when the unheeding 
hand of Phaeton gives them loose reins ! 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
—> 


@ The Moral Laws are also those of Art. — 


Robert Schumann’s Musical Life-Maxims. 








MEMORIES. 
FROM TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS.” 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the sli that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange, as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O death in life, the days that are no more. 
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How to Play a Grand Flute Solo. 


Every concert-goer will see the point of C. 
Sharp’s advice to his friend on the eve of playing 
a grand Flute Concerto Solo. We find it in an 
old London paper : 

My advice to Mr. P. 

My dear Phunniwistl, as soon as your turn 
arrives you will of course keep the audience 
waiting some little time in expectation — it does 
them good, whets the appetite, and makes them 
curious ; stay until they get tolerably fidgetty, and 
then make your ng ra Now mind! a grand 
Concerto always begins with a row —or else it 
cannot be grand ; so tell your friend who “just 
scored it” for you, not to spare the brass. Well 
then, you commence with a crash, key of C, all 
the instruments starting in unison. Now the 
strain moves onward, Andante maestoso, you 
standing watching your music, with your flute 
cast negligently into the hollow of your arm, and 
your head as gracefully on one side, as you can 
manage to getit. Having told your friend on what 
popular air you have composed your concerto, or 
fantasia, he will, if he be a clever fellow, touch 
upon it a little during the introduction, while you 
occasionally, only occasionally, mind me — will 
put the flute to your lips, and play a bar or two 
of it, just to show the folks you could play the in- 
troduction, if it was not “infra dig,” and you hap- 
pened to be in the humor; however, let that pass. 
The orchestra are reaching a climax, climbing, 
climbing, and bearing your flute on the top of 
their accumulated harmony, until you all come 
together upon another crash, more stupendous, if 
possible, than the first. Dominant seventh upon 
C, you holding the tip-topermost B flat. The 
crash over, the orchestra is silent, leaving you 
floating in the air with your aforesaid B flat, a 
long, liquid, melting, streamy note, which you 
hold out as long as you can without endangering 
the wind pipe, or getting too red in the face. 
Then come scattering and tumbling down as fast 
as possible, with all sorts of skips and hops, quirps 
poe a and trills, and the various other beau- 
ties of which the instrument is so susceptible, 
until you settle somewhere about the middle of 
the lower octave, upon a serious, right down, 
hearty shake ; which pump out there, as long as 
your strength lasts; then suddenly pitch it up an 
octave higher, and then, if you can, an octave 
higher still, and then drop gradually, and gently, 
and sweetly, by a chromatic passage, down again 
into the tune. 

Now as to this tune, I will suppose you have 
chosen one of the most popular airs of the day — 
“Polly put the kettle on,” for instance — for in 
composing either a fantasia, or concerto, it is not 
essentially necessary that the air, any more than 
the scoring for the orchestra, should be bond fide 
your own work. “ Polly put the kettle on,” will 
make an excellent theme, and from the rarity 
with which it is heard in a concert room, will 
doubtless be the more strikingly effective. There- 
fore, “ Polly put the kettle on.” Having finished 
the favorite air with two cadenzas, the second 
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longer than the first, and the first too long for any 
thing, the orchestra will take it up, and play it 
once through. That being well over, you gather 
up your features into a look of fierce determina- 
tion, and come at once to the scratch; you set 
off almost by yourself, with a something that can 
be “ better felt than described ;” something won- 
derfully and terrifically difficult ; something pres- 
tissimo, of course, fall of awful skips from the 
lowest note to the highest, and corresponding dives 
down again, mingled with chromatic runs, and 
relieved by occasional groups of triplets and sex- 
tets, and other Jets and tets, and whatever those 
divisions of time are called by which the performer 
is directed to play innumerable hemi-demi-semi- 
quavers in the time of one whole one ; and then 
you wind up the variation, if it may be so styled, 
with a sky-rocketty sort of a rush, from the lowest 
C of the instrument, inconceivably wonderful, 
and there will ensue a sort of struggle between 
the audience and the orchestra, the former mak- 
ing the windows rattle with their plaudits, the 
latter trying to be heard in “ Polly put the kettle 
on ”— which it repeats as if on purpose to show 
how extremely original, and unlike the air, the 
variation really was. i : 

Here a pause of some little duration must in- 
tervene. Then do you commence; but under 
far different circumstances; your countenance 
must have lost its joyous gaiety, and have assumed 
a sombre, lacrymose expression (if you could put 
on rouge, and then contrive, in turning your head 
round towards the orchestra, to rub it off with 
your pocket handkerchief, it would have a capital 
effect ;) the flute mnst be raised slowly and sadly 
to the lips, while a low, tremulous, sorrowful note 
will announce to the expectant audience the 
commencement of the Adagio con molto espres- 
sione> Now, to perform an adagio, or compose 
an adagio, is generally held to be a very difficult 
piece of business; but in this case, nothing will 
be easier. Your adagio will simply consist of 
“ Polly put the kettle on,” — played in a style of 
eloquent despondency, slow and hopeless, save 
that you relieve your mind at every other bar by 
a strenuous shake, or now and then a_ prodigious 
flight of notes, as if too much grief had made 
you crazy ; and then for the conclusion, you must 
touch the heart in a series of pathetic appeals 
perfectly irresistible, get up to the top B flat again, 
shake it gently, then whine down two or three 
half tones, and give some other note a shake, and 
go on whining, and shaking, and sighing, and 
dying, till all the audience have closed their eyes 
to hide the nascent tear and it would evidently 
be dangerous to add to their distress. 

Grief is dry. You must, therefore, have some- 
thing particularly spruce and spirited in store, 
wherewith to dispel the gloom you have communi- 
cated. The Rondo Finale! This time the air 
may be given in six-eight measure, just by way of 
showing your musical invention and research. 
Extended arpeggios, runs, rushes, rattles and 
screams; with a second edition of the first varia- 
tion, together with the air played in three parts — 
that is to say — heard first in the upper regions, 
with a “ phit,” “ phit,” “ phit ;? then down at the 
bottom with a “burr,” and lastly in the middle 
passage, bobbling{away in the form of an accom- 
paniment. So ry will proceed with a “ phit,” 
“burr,” “bobble,” “ bobble,” “ burr,” “ phit,” 
setting at last into a brilliant close, which to render 
positively triumphant, give them one more tre- 
mendous chromatic scramble over the whole com- 
pass of the instrument, (in two parts if possible,) 
and then, my dear Phunniwistl, will you come off 
with flying colors indeed. Then will the electri- 
fied audience stamp, shout and rave, with delight. 
Then will you make your modest retiring bow, 
and descending into the room, shake hands with 
your pupils, who, by a previous arrangement, 
crowd to congratulate you. 

Yours, sincerely, 
ee 

Bo not judge a composition on a first hearing ; 
what pleases you at once, is not always the best. 
Masters would be studied. Much will become 
clear to you for the first time in your old age. — 


Robert Schumann’s Musical Life-Mazxims. 


C. SHARP. 





Music in the past Half Century. 


An Address delivered before the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, at Cochituate Hall, Boston, Dec. 22, 1851. 


BY SAMUEL JENNISON, JR. 


[Continued from page 68.] 

On the other hand, the comparative rarity in 
the musical world of the more lofty species of 
composition, the Oratorio, is evidence, it appears 
to me, not only of the greater demand for the di- 
versions of the Opera, but also of the compara- 
tive infrequency of the necessary inspiration 
and science to produce that style of work. A 
few great productions, however, exist, amid the 
multiplicity of pieces for the theatre, which show 
that the impressions of the earlier masters are not 
yet wholly effaced; and the “ Mount of Olives,” 
the “Last Judgment,” “The Death of Jesus,” 
“ The Palestine,” the “Elijah,” and “ St. Paul,” 
of BEETHOVEN, Srour, ScHNEIDER, Dr. 
Crotcr and MENDELSSOHN, with a few others, 
are specimens of mighty works that have been 
done in our day. It often seems to me that if 
one should doubt the superiority of the masters 
of Oratorio above the greater part of the pro- 
ducers of modern secular musical drama, he 
need but ask of himself the question: could 
Rossin1, could Donizetti, have created the 
“ Hallelujah Chorus,” “Be not afraid,” “ The 
Heavens are telling?” That prayer in “ Moses 
in Egypt,” given with the full force of the pow- 
erful chorus and orchestra of an Italian troupe, 
is, it is true, grand and effective; but is it not 
also true, that in comparison with such chorusses 
it might have been, so far as the structure is con- 
cerned, the production of a tyro ? 

Indeed, the extent of learning of the German 
masters we of this generation may almost des- 
pair of attaining, when we read the severe crit- 
icism which BEETHOVEN, regardless of rules as 
he was, applied to Rossry1, after examining the 
score of The Barber of Seville; “He might have 
made a good musician, if his master had oftener 
given him a flogging.” 

Upon the subject of Musical instruments, and 
their employment, called Instrumentation — the 
means by which we derive so large a portion of 
our enjoyment, and which would seem to demand 
some notice, —in addition to the very brief allu- 
sion time will permit me here to make, let me re- 
fer you to two chapters in a small volume trans- 
lated from the French of M. Fétis for the Boston 
Academy of Music, and published in this city, 
about ten years since, entitled “Music Explained,” 
or to its original in your Library, and to the en- 
tertaining pages of Mr. Gardner’s “Music of 
Nature.” 

As for the instruments: — the Oboe no longer 
retains the eminence it once enjoyed as the haut 
bois or high wood in the band, having yielded to the 
flute and piccolo. The flute, which in its earliest 
days yielded not a little delight with its solitary 
brass key, to be pressed by the little finger of the 
right hand, has long dropped the appellation of 
German flute, which it once bore to indicate the 
country from which it reoriginated, and now with 
its load of showy, silver keys, increased from 
four even to the number of seventeen, has ex- 
tended its compass downward from its former 
limit of D, to C, B flat, and in some instances 
even to A below the staff; and in the form of 
Behm and Diatonic, seems destined to admit 
of a yet greater rapidity of fingering, and to ac- 
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quire an improved capacity of expression. It is 
a circumstance worth remarking, and indicating 
no doubt the inferior estimation in which this in- 
strument has been held by the best writers, that 
of all the sonatas for the piano-forte, of Mozart 
and BEETHOVEN, none, I believe, are found, in- 
tended for the accompaniment of the flute, while 
arrangements for the violin are most frequently, 
and for other instruments occasionally, met with. 
The flute, in short, as has been acknowledged, 
still remains unworthy of the rank of a con- 
certo instrument. 

The clarinet, which fifty years ago, soon after 
its introduction, was thought so warlike in its 
tones, that Napoleon’s regimental bands were 
provided with large numbers of them, to which a 


prominent place was assigned, has now quite dis-. 


appeared from the street. The imperfections of 


this instrument, so valuable in the orchestra, have: 


not yet been overcome; and such is still the 
falsity of its tones, the performer may be ob- 
served to substitute from time to time a second 
and a third, based upon a different key-note, in 
the place of that he has been holding. 

The serpent has gone quite out of date. 

The horn and the trumpet, both introduced 
into the orchestra within less than a hundred 
years, have since our boyhood altered their sim- 
ple appearance by a variety of added valves, 
tubes, or crooks; and their species have become 
so numerous under the names of post horn, Sax 
horn, valve trumpet, cornopeon, tuba, ophicleide, 
&c., that of the distinctions between them few 
have a distinct idea beyond the dealers and virtu- 
osos themselves. The extensive addition of keys 
to all this class of wind instruments, —a peculiar 
feature of the last half century,— while it has 
enlarged greatly their capacity, has to a consid- 
erable extent modified, and at times impaired the 
original tone; although imparting occasionally 
a brilliancy which did not formerly belong to 
them. 

The contrabasso, which used to be played with 
but three strings, is now found in the orchestra 
with a fourth ; and, all unwieldy as it is, has been, 
in late years, in the hands of a BorTEs1n1, made 
to perform with astonishing success the part of a 
solo instrument. 

The pianoforte, with its more extended key 
board, has arrived at the boundaries, in both high 
and low notes, beyond which sounds cease to be 
capable of discrimination to any practical pur- 
pose by the ear. 

The last of the performers in London, upon 
the old viol-da-gamba, the strict bass viol//Charles 
Frederic Abel, died a short time before the com- 
mencement of the present century. Its successor, 
the violoncello, was, according to the import of its 
name, the diminutive of the old violone, the 
largest of the viol family, which was mounted 
with seven strings, had frets upon its finger board, 
was supported upon a pedestal when played, and 
was the precursor of the modern contrabasso, or 
double-bass. A monster instrument of this spe- 
cies, to which the contrabasso bore the same re- 
lation which the violoncello does to that, was 
added during the last half century, but was soon 
found to be of no practical value. 

The violin alone of all instruments still pre- 
serves the same size, shape and number of strings 
it bore. many generations ago; and a Stradiva- 
rius, an Amati, a Steiner, a Guarnerius, with the 
age of two or two and a half centuries upon 
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it, is not only an enviable but a valuable pos- 
session.* 

Those familiar with this instrument will appre- 
ciate the prodigious progress made in playing, 
since the time of Lull, one hundred years ago, 
when the conductor of the orchestra, watching for 
C in alt (which is reached by extending the little 
finger,) like a breaker ahead, would cry outa 
caution to the performers —“ Gar l Ut!” “Look 
out for the C!” Or since the time of Cramer, 
the English virtuoso, who, advertising the per- 
formance of a Solo at a certain concert, gave no- 
tice that “on this occasion only he will reach 
harmonic E; a feat never performed before.” 
“'To reach D, on the third position,” writes one, 
“ producing anything in the shape of tone, was in 
those days considered a mato A and to bring 
forth another hitherto unknown sound, harmonic 
E, was too much; the human mind could scarce- 
ly give credit to it.” 

The Organ; behold it as it was in its infancy, 
centuries ago, the rudest, most frightful of instru- 
ments; the object of its but ten or occasionally 
fifteen keys merely to accompany with the same 
note the voice of the singer of plain chant; when 
each key, three, four, and even five inches in 
width, required the whole force of the clenched 
hand to press it down; when to the discordant 
shriek of brass pipes incapable of soft expression, 
was added the noise of some twenty or twenty- 
five pair of bellows, set in motion by the hands 
of twice or thrice as many strong men. 

The Organ; costliest, most majestic of instru- 
ments, “ whose diapasons,” says an old English 
divine, “could they but articulate, would repeat 
no text of the Bible, without dignity and rever- 
ence ;” behold it now in all the grandeur of its 
dimensions, in the chaste simplicity of its una- 
dorned, or the magnificence of its decorated ex- 
terior; listen to it in the soft sweetness of its 
Dulciana, Flute, Cremona, Clarabella, or the 
thundering might which bursts forth in thunder 
tones from its triple banks, on those sonorous 
words, “ Wonderful, Counsellor,’ and behold 
there what the ingenuity of man hath wrought, 
and acknowledge it, in the words of M. Fétis, “ one 
of the noblest inventions of the human mind.” 

If within this period no fundamentally new 
modes of producing sound have been discovered, 
there have appeared such multitudes of new 
combinations of the old, in a variety of instru- 
ments for which names must be obtained, that the 
inventors have been put to all imaginable shifts 
to find suitable appellatives. 

What numberless compounds of classic words 
that could be pressed into the service of music ! 
With Melodeon, Harmonica, and Seraphina, all 
are familiar. But how shall one venture to enu- 
merate Harmonium, Orchestrion, Celestina, Baru- 
chordon, HEuphon, Plectro-euphon, and Poly- 
plectron, dophone, Concertina, Glycibarisono, 
Eumelia, A2ol-harmonica, Holine, and Eolodion ; 
Aerophone, Terpodion, Kaliffthongon, and the 
like, which by no means complete the list of 
those produced within or nearly within the half 
century ? 

What may be the final result of the tendency 
te combine the properties of various instruments, 
a tendency more familiarly illustrated in the At- 
tachments, so called, to the piano forte, olian, 
Dolee Campana &ec., we cannot pretend to fore- 
see. Questionable as the success of these exper- 
iments may still be deemed, it is probable that 
after the prejudices which usually attend upon 
the introduction of novelties are laid aside, large 
additions to the resources of harmony may be 
eventually acknowledged. 

For the Euharmonic Organ, which demands 
more particular mention, —a revival in name at 
least, and somewhat in character, of an instru- 
ment invented several years ago, the merits of 
which then created, as this, from its recent exhi- 
bition in our city has done, considerable discus- 
sion, — nothing less is claimed by its friends than 
that it will bring about a complete revolution 





* Within a very short time, however, an improvement 
in the violin has been invented in New York, by which, 
it is said, a common instrument of even the cheapest 
kind can be made to produce a tone scarecly inferior to 


N that of a favorite Cremona. 





in the science of harmony. They would fain 
ersuade us that the world has hitherto been 
in a darkness upon which this invention is des- 
tined to throw a new and marvellous light. 

Upon so startling a proposition we will dwell 
no longer than to say, that it seems extremely 
doubtful whether an attempt to introduce a new 
system of harmony must not, with that of estab- 
lishing a new method of phonetic spelling, or of 
musical notation, of which the recent instances 
are by no means the only ones, simply have 
its short day and be forgotten; or whether there 
are such genuine advantages in the radical 
changes proposed, that at some future day under 
the reign of a new order of harmony, the de- 
lights of music may have become so intensified 
that the misuse of the sharpened G for the flat 
A, and vice versd, will be torture to the ear, and 
the musical antiquarian, handling our instruments, 
which make no distinction between these and 
similar tones, will class us too among the barba- 
rians of a bygone age. 

For my own part, when I remember how many 
a novelty of apparent value and importance, 
comes to the surface of this ever seething caldron 
of Time, only to be again submerged and hidden 
in oblivion, I do not see how any can place con- 
fidence in the success of the most promising 
invention of this nature; and on the other hand, 
when we remember the acknowledged mysteries 
of the musical scale, the unsolved problems in 
musical mathematics, possibly herein in some way 
awaiting their final elucidation, and when we 
consider what ages the world and the Art have 
yet before them, we may well refrain from ven- 
turing an unfavorable prediction. 

{To be continued.] 
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Errata. In that portion of Mr. Jennison’s excellent 
address on “ Music in the past Half Century,’ which we 
gave last week, the ward “rapid’’? was printed for 
“vapid,” and “ superficially’ for “ superficial.” Seve- 


’ 


ral other inaccuracies, which crept in, will be aeeounted 
for by the absence of the writer, owing to which the 
paper did not receive his revision. 
—¢—ee ie 

Mr. E. F. Baucke is authorized to obtain new sub- 
scribers for this Journal in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, and to receive the subscription money of the 
same in advance. 


—-> 


ALBONI. 

The great contralto — greatest in the world, 
with whom no one is ever compared, unless it be 
ANnGri— arrived in New York on Monday in 
the Hermann, accompanied by Signori RovierE 
and SANGIOVANNI. 
her intended movements in this country, but pre- 


We have no knowledge of 


sume that she will soon be heard in concerts, 
although much has been said of a certain, indo- 
lent, luxurious temperament, which, with inde- 
pendence of spirit and of fortune, may lead her 
to be in no very hot haste to commence her 
We have 


seen it intimated that Mr. Niblo is perhaps some- 


triumphs just before the dog days. 


how in the secret of her movements. 

Of her past career we have time to glean only 
a few particulars, at third or fourth hand. 

MARIETTA ALBONTI was born at Cesena, in 
1826, of very honorable parents, and received an 
excellent education. At the age of eleven she 
took lessons in music of the celebrated Maestro 
Bagioli. Eight years after she entered the 
Lyceum of Bologna, when Rossini was its director. 
Her first debut was at Milan, in the great theatre 
of La Scala, where she continued to sing during 
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four seasons. She then sung three engagements 
at Vienna, and made her mark, like all the first 
class Italian artists, in St. Petersburg. She left 
that city in 1845 for Germany, after which time 
she made no engagements with managers, but 


sang, as her mood prompted, in the principal 
cities, sharing in London the triumphs of Grisi, 
Mario and Tamburini, until she came to Paris, 
where the rapture of her admirers had no prece- 
dent, both at the Italian and Grand Opera 
houses. 

Recently she has been exciting great enthusiasm 
in Belgium. And her last public appearance was 
in Paris, on the 13th of May, at a grand solemnity 
in the theatre of the Palace of Versailles, at 
which Louis Napoleon assisted. She was the 
great star of the occasion and astonished and de- 
lighted everybody by her singing. The theatre 
was superbly illuminated, and all the musical 
authorities of Paris were present. RACHEL, the 
great tragedian, however, had too much patriotic 
pride, which could not influence Alboni, being a 
foreigner. The director of the Grand Opera 
made propositions to her to sing in Halevy’s new 
opera, Le Juif Errant, and offered to produce 
expressly for her a piece of Balfe’s: Manon T Es- 
caut, the “ cheval de bataille,” as it has been called, 
of Malibran. But she had concluded all the pre- 
liminary arrangements for a trip to America. 

We have not heard Alboni, but the “ Howadji” 
has, who writes thus in the Tribune: 


“Marietta Alboni is about twenty-six years of 
age, — has great embonpoint, — used to keep her 
hair clipped short and hanging in her neck, when 
we heard her two or three years since in Europe — 
has remarkable self-possession and almost indiffer- 
ence of manner upon the stage, of which Steffa- 
none constantly reminded us, and achieves her 
glowing triumphs more by the splendor of her 
voice and her exquisite management of it than by 
any dramatic genius, in which she is deficient. 
Her voice is the purest, richest, fullest and sweet- 
est contralto. The limited repertoire for sucha 
voice has induced Alboni, who is singularly rest- 
less, with all her languor of temperament, to 
undertake many parts not strictly within her 
range ; but so remarkable is her voice, so delicious 
to hear under any circumstances, that we believe 
she has achieved a success in every part she has 
undertaken. Two years since, while Paris and 
the foreign musical world were electrified by the 
new opera of Meyerbeer, The Prophete, and by 
the triumph of Viardot, in the réle of Fides, 
Alboni, who had never sung in French, (an ordeal 
from which the most accomplished Italian and 
German artists shrink before a Paris audience,) 
quietly studied the part, and upon the departure 
of Viardot, — amid the doubts, fears, uncertainties, 
and nervous hopes on the part of her friends, who 
mistrusted that she was periling her fame — Al- 
boni appeared at the Grand Opera, sang the part 
in French, and with such success that the feuille- 
tons of all the journals were frantic next morning, 
in their efforts to discover a word expressive 
enough to describe a triumph so unexpected and 
entire. We had the pleasure of seeing her a few 
evenings afterward, in this Opera, and although 
we could not share the enthusiasm of the critics tor 
the performance as a whole, because it requires 
remarkable dramatic power, yet we enjoyed to 
the utmost, as always before, the wondertul voice 
with which she illustrated the elaborate music of 
Meyerbeer. In Rossini’s music, in his brilliant 
finales and scenas, like the Non piu mesta, Alboni 
is wonderful. Her voice pours out of her mouth 
without the slightest effort, and with irresistible 
effect, and gushes through the glittering jfioriture 
of that style with a sparkling facility which is most 
fascinating. 

‘ And her voice’s music, call it the well’s bubbling, the 

bird’s warble.’ 


The Brindisi, from Lucrezia Borgia, known as 
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the Drinking-song, is another of her exquisite bits 
of vocalization. She used often to sing 1t between 
the acts at the Italian Opera in Paris, and it 
always excited unmingled enthusiasm. é 

« The quality of her voice is so sympathetic, 
that every one, whether he knows or cares any- 
thing for musie or not, will be pleased as by a 
delicious sensation, and we shall not be at all sur- 
prised if she excites more enthusiasm at her con- 
certs than did Madame Goldschmidt. 

“We say this, not having heard her for two 


years.” 
——————+— > 

OLE Butx’s Seconp Concert, last Saturday 
evening, though not quite so fully attended, was 
more enthusiastic than the first. Indeed in these 
times an audience of nine hundred or a thousand, 
at the dollar price, for a purely instrumental con- 
cert, and out of the season, may be considered 
great success in Boston. The day is past, as we 
have said before, when solo-playing, even of the 
most extraordinary and the best appointed in the 
way of orchestral surroundings, can charm crowds 
as it once charmed. 

Each part was opened by the GERMANIANS 
with an exquisite fairy overture, exquisitely 
played: the first, that to “ Oberon” — Oberon’s 
Wunder-horn — by Weber, and the second, that 
to the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by Mendels- 
sohn, —a music, which has now become a quite 
familiar and delightful part of our existence; we 
could no more afford not to know it, than we could 
not to know our Shakspeare. 

Ole Bull’s pieces, with one exception, were to 
our taste of the most interesting in his repertoire. 
Especially so the first piece: Cantabile Doloroso 
and Rondo Giocoso, in which there was more 
form and unity of spirit, and a less fatiguing 
length of restless, shifting, zig-zag wanderings and 
surprises, than in many of his singularly moody 
and fantastic compositions. The themes were 
beautiful and developed with all the beauty of 
execution and warmth of feeling, which he knows 
how to throw into whatsoever musical idea he 
would illustrate. His second piece: “To the 
Memory of Washington” was much less to our 
taste, setting out on a false tack, which always has 
proved fatal to the artist in every department of 
Art, — namely, with the design of giving an imi- 
tative representation, through tones, of a historical 
period, of a great national struggle, — and forced, 
in order to get along with it, to resort to mere 
association, by introducing hacknied patriotic 
tunes, as Yankee Doodle, piped and screamed 
alternately with strains of “ God save the King,” 
amid discordant tremolos and battle storms of the 
whole orchestra. Really these seemed very cheap 
and melodramatic effects. But there was one 
saving point in it, and that was the magnificent 
manner in which “ Hail Columbia ” was harmon- 
ized for the orchestra; it made us feel that we 
have one old national tune with music in it; and 
we are indebted to Ole Bull for so grandly bring- 
ing out its majesty and beauty. Almost equally 
did we admire his own self-accompanied eloquent 
version of the same on his violin, preluding to the 
fuller illustration of the orchestra. 

His third piece was as strange in music as in 
title : * Sounds from Old Norway : Tunes from the 
Old Mountains, infused through the mighty War 
Skaldes, in the Independent Spirits or the Young 
Mountains.” We confess to having enjoyed it 
hot a little ; it was full of wild, poetic, northern 
imagination ; and though vague as the misty shapes 
of Ossian, it had the magnetic fascination of 





genius. In this Ole Bull seemed altogether him- 
self; we are sure, no other violinist could have 
made anything of his notes; but in his hands it 
became a natural language of a strong, deep, 
earnest soul—a kind of wild wind-harp of his 
intensely feeling, ardent, liberty-loving nature. 
His Polacca Gucrriera is a piece of as decided 
character as any that he has been in the habit of 
performing, and still in a great measure justifies 
some slight notes we made of it eight years ago, 
to which we now refer from curiosity : 

It has a unity and a theme which is easily 
traced through. The orchestral parts are rich 
and grand. As they open with the drum-beat 
and prompt answering chords, he seems a hero at 
the head of his army, on the eve of a glorious 
moral conflict, inspired and inspiring all with his 
great purpose. Thenina thoughtful Andante the 
violin discourses to itself, as if the hero were 
reviewing his purpose, communing with his soul 
to see if it were strong, and committing himself 
to the great Source of strength; suddenly he 
awakes from his meditation and with a sweep of 
the bow, launches the whole orchestra again into 
the wild battle march; after which follows the 
animated movement called “ Polacca,” whose long 
labyrinth of variations we will not be so idle as 
to tollow with the pen. 

In nothing however did he give us so much un- 
alloyed pleasure, on Saturday evening, as in his 
self-accompanied playing of the “ Last Rose of 
Summer,” in answer to an encore. It was ex- 
quisitely, feelingly beautiful. And this is one of 
his greatest arts, which he possesses, so far as we 
know, beyond all other violinists,—this of “ double- 
stopping” so as to give a full quartet effect ; he 
makes each of the four parts firm and individual, 
and the middle parts move about like the “ figural 
harmony ” in good organ music. His prelude to 
the melody, too, was full of character. 

ALFRED JAELL played his “ Notturno” and 
“ Carnival ” with the usual infallible success, and 
what was more interesting and more new, Thal- 
berg’s beautiful fantasia on themes from Don Juan ; 
a piece of extreme difliculty, but of most perfect 
grace and symmetry, or it would not be Thalberg. 
The principal theme is the “ Serenade,” with Mo- 
zart’s airy, guitar-like accompaniment. In this the 
song part was given by the thumb and fore-finger of 
the right hand, the other three fingers keeping 
up the arpeggio accompaniment, leaving the left 
hand wholly free for the bass and full chords. 
Then the left hand took the melody, while the 
accompaniment in the right, very rapid, displayed 
Jaell’s astonishing facility in octaves. The fre- 
quent allusions afterwards, with every possible 
surprise of modulation, to the “ Minuet,” are very 
skilful, and the whole is wrought up to great unity 
and completeness of effect. It was one of Jaell’s 
most finished and facile performances, and we 
agree with his Providence critic, that it was high 
time that he should be treating his audiences to 
new pieces. His acquaintance with the best piano 
forte authors is very extensive, and why should 
he always give the “ Carnival,” the “ Rigolette,” 
&e.? 

Why do we turn away in sadness from one of 
Ole Bull’s concerts! We have had our imagina- 
tion excited, at least by fits; gleams of real, deeply 
expressive beauty have ever and anon arrested 
us; the unmistakeable evidences of genius were 
there : — yet we have missed more than we found ; 
yet the permanent impression is of disappointment. 
Shall so much genius, so much feeling, so much 
masterly executive skill and energy, never be 
embodied in artistic forms of beauty, that shall 








last! The more he repeats the charm of these 
fantastic, wild improvisations, the more do we call 
on him to realize the promise of his nature by 
becoming a creator, a composer. Or do we ask 
toomuch! Are we demanding a Bach’s fugue 
of the wind-harp ! 


An Opera House in Boston. 





We know not how we are to interpret the 
silence, that has succeeded to the first announce- 
ment of a determined plan, on a very ample 
scale, and on the part of energetic, able men, to 
supply at once the want our city feels for a first- 
class Theatre and Opera House. It may be that 
the cause is slumbering, or it may be that the 
silence only indicates the certainty and security 
of the active measures that are in train. We 
trust, the latter. At all events, if only on the 
principle that “ Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” we believe that the way and means to such 
a theatre must soon be found; for that the inward 
and the outward necessity abundantly exist, no 
lover of music and dramatic art in Boston can 
for a moment doubt. There is an inward neces- 
sity, that this love in a large part of the commu- 
nity should be gratified, unless the interest of late 
years shown in fine lyrical and other musical 
performances was all a dream, a passing whim or 
fashion. <A real love of music must build to itself 
buildings and draw to itself performers. And as 
to the outward necessity, it seems as if fate had 
interposed to hasten the climax of the long felt 
inadequacy of our outward arrangements for such 
entertainments, by burning down the old theatres, 
and levelling the “Old Drury” before the en- 
croaching sea of commerce, that now holds all the 
lower portions of the town submerged. 

The initiatory meeting at the Revere House, the 
character of the movers and the arguments put 
forth, the Committee charged with shaping out 
and carrying out the design, and the subscription 
paper emanating from that Committee (bating 
the impracticable provision entitling shareholders 
to free seats), were all such as to impress the com- 
munity that the thing was really taken up in 
earnest and would be accomplished. Of course 
there were many questions about which minds and 
interests would differ, touching the plan, the size, 
the locality, the costliness, &e., of the proposed 
building. Not the least important and least difli- 
cult of these questions is that of location ; and it 
is on this point only that we wish at present to 
offer some suggestions, or to strengthen some that 
have been already made. 

In the subscription paper referred to it is pro- 
vided that the site shall be determined by a three- 
fourths vote of the stockholders. There can be 
no objection to this, if the committee appointed 
to recommend locations be wisely constituted. 
At the original meeting the view most urged was 
the commercial; that it was for the business in- 
terests of Boston that visitors from the West and 
South should find worthy entertainment of an 
artistic character in our city, &c. The argument 
was sound, and as the meeting was composed in 
great part of active merchants, the committee 
naturally was of that stamp; yet with the shrewd 
common sense of that class a resolution was 
adopted, authorizing them to add to their own 
number. This was doubtless with a view to en- 
able them to call in the aid and advice of musi- 
cal men, artists, men of taste, &c.; and we have 
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since learned with satisfaction that one gentle- 
man, who is no less ardent as a lover of music 
than enterprising as a merchant, has been joined 
to the committee. This is as it should be; for in 
the long run the real love and taste for art in the 
community should have more to say as to the 
eligibility of this or that site for its theatres, than 
any merely commercial considerations. For in- 
stance, the commercial preference might be for 
the crowded business haunts, the neighborhood of 
the largest hotels, and so on; whereas the prefer- 
ence of art-lovers (true to the suggestion of the 
committee in the Transcript, “ that all those evil 
elements, which have given theatres an ill name 
with so many estimable persons,” should “be 
carefully excluded ”) would be for the more re- 
spectable, quiet, well-aired, elegant regions of the 
city. 

We know not what localities are contemplated 
or available; but there are a few general desid- 
erata, which we trust in any case will have their 
due weight with the Committee, so far as compati- 
ble with the means of the Corporation. 

1. Let the location be one that shall best accom- 
modate the largest number, both of the city and 
suburban populations. For, after all, it cannot 
be transient commercial or other visitors mainly, 
that will compose the audiences. And it has 
been justly urged, that the real centre of the city 
(as to habitations) is continually moving toward 
the south end. 

2. Let it be, by all means, retired from rattling 
pavements, and so far as possible from the sound 
of church bells. 

3. Let it have as many approaches as possible, 
and from opposite directions. Comfort and con- 
venience in entering and leaving the house, relief 
from crowds and the disorderliness thereof, and 
from the necessity of long waiting for carriages, — 
also the advantage to the city of having unob- 
structed streets, are among the considerations 
which make this of prime importance. 

4. Let the site be,as far as possible, an airy 
and healthful one; for if the building is to be 
upon the scale indicated by some of the rumors, 
it is destined to create and satisfy the taste for 
daylight entertainments in the summer. We 
know Castle Garden has contributed to keep 
artists more permanently in New York; and we 
have only to imagine open windows to perceive 
the importance both of good air and of retirement 
from noise. At all events, the pleasanter and 
more refined the quarter in which such a theatre 
stands, the less attraction will it hold out to dis- 
orderly rowdyism, and the less will it partake of 
the vicious atmosphere too sure to hang about such 
places, when in low or merely business quarters 
of the town. Let the outward environment cor- 
respond somewhat to the refined character of the 
entertainment within. 


—— 4 > 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

The “ Musre Hati Association” held its Annual 
Meeting on Wednesday last. Reports were made by the 
President, Treasurer and Architect, all of a satisfactory 
character. The building will be ready for occupancy in 
November next, as will be seen by advertisement in 
another column. 

The following gentlemen were elected Directors for 
the ensuing year; viz: Charles P. Curtis, Jonas Chicker- 
ing, B. D. Greene, Charles H. Mills, R. E. Apthorp, J. 
B. Upham and George Derby. 


HANDEL AND Haypn Society. At the annual meet 








ing, May 31st, the following officers were chosen, viz: — 
Silas P. Merriam, President; John Dodd, Vice Presi- 
dent; I. L. Fairbanks, Secretary; Matthew S. Parker, 
Treasurer; Thomas B. Frothingham, O. J. Faxon, C. 
P. Adams, John A. Nowall, H. L. Hazelton, John F. 
Payson, John H. Pray, George Hews, I. Haskell Long, 
Trustees. 

At the annual meeting of the MustcaL Epucation 
Society, held at Cochituate Hall on Monday evening, 
the following officers for the ensuing year were elected, 
viz: President, Gen. B. Franklin Edmands; Vice Presi- 
dent, Geo. A. Lord; Secretary, Wm. Rogers, Esq.; As- 
sistant do., Isaac D. Brewer; Treasurer, Alden Speare ; 
Librarian, Gilbert Clark; Directors, Geo. Kurtz, Sidney 
A. Stetson, J. A. Plummer, Charles H. Allen and Ly- 
man B. Meston. 


OLE Buti, ALFRED JAELL and the GERMANTANS left 
town yesterday for Montreal. Great is the pleasure 
in store for the Canadians, who have just been delighted 
with Mrs. Bosrwick and extra-enthusiastic about CATH- 
ARINE HAYEs. 

New York. 

MADAME THILLON is still the “ Enchantress’ at Ni- 
blo’s, while at the Astor Place Opera House to Doni- 
zetti’s heroines and heroes have succeeded Donetti’s 
troupe of monkeys. 


Basstnt’s Concert is favorably noticed on all hands. 
Says the Tribune : 

“Bassini is much more than an ordinary violinist. 
His tone is remarkably sweet and pure — we have rarely 
heard a sweeter — and a delicate musical feeling charac- 
terizes all his performances. He played the slow move- 
ment of Vieuxtemp’s Fantasie, in which the melody was 
announced with graceful and simple pathos, and the en- 
tire modesty of the artist inclined every listener to sym- 
pathetic attention. As a resident musician among us, 
Signor Bassini would be an invaluable acquisition. 

Native Composers. The N. Y. Harmonic Society 
will produce Mr. Abbott's Oratorio, “ The Waldenses,’’ 
Mr. G. F. 
Bristow will conduct, and Mr. G. H. Curtis preside at 
the organ. 

Mr. Bristow, we understand, has nearly completed an 
English Opera, the libretto of which is founded upon 
Irving's “ Rip Van Winkle.” 


on Wednesday evening at the Tabernacle. 


Tue Tarp Granp German FrestivAL.—The great 
gathering of the German Glee Clubs is coming off this 
year in this city. The various circles of singers from 
other cities, numbering, it is estimated, more than six 
hundred persons, will be received here on the evening of 
the 19th inst., by a torch-light procession, and the next 
A grand sacred concert will be given at Metropolitan 

all. 

On Monday, the 21st, the day procession takes place, 
and in the evening the vocal and instrumental festival, 
which will be a great musical occasion. Over twelve 
hundred male voices will participate in the glees and 
choruses. 

_ On the 22d, a pic-nic is to be celebrated in the spa- 
cious grounds already leased by the New York Society, 
on the Bloomingdale road, opposite Stryker’s Bay. 
Such a festival as this, having never been witnessed in 
this metropolis, will be the means of drawing thousands 
of visitors to the city, and of diffusing much excitement 
among the lovers of music.— Tribune. 


London. 

New Privnarmonic Society. The fourth concert, 
May 12th, drew an immense crowd to Exeter Hall, and 
seems to have fairly established the popularity of Bee- 
thoven’s strange and hitherto half-doubted Choral Sym- 
phony, his ninth and last. He wrote it for the old Lon- 
don Philharmonic, which after one or two trials con- 
signed it to the shelf. Years after the death of the com- 
poser, Moscheles had it taken down and studied again 
for one of the concerts. Still all but the very few pro- 
nounced it the weakest of the nine. Then Costa suc- 
ceeded to the direction, under whom it was produced in 
1847, and again once or twice since; but what could he 
do with a single rehearsal! Even in Germany and 
Paris it is seldom, if ever brought out. It was once at- 
tempted in New York, in Castle Garden, by an extem- 
pore monster orchestra, on a sort of Beethoven birth- 
day festival; it was confused enough of course, but even 
as it was we shall not forget the vague but strong im- 
pression of its grandeur. 

But now at last in London, if we may trust the Mu- 
sical World, its day has come. With Berlioz for con- 
ductor, with seven rehearsals, in a great hall, “it was 





executed in presence of a vast crowd, a medley of 
amateurs, musicians, and individuals with no claim to be 
called either, in such a manner as to create an excite- 
ment almost unparallelled within the walls of a concert 
room.” The critic continues: 


“ That the ninth symphony is a musical illustration of 
Schiller’s Ode to Joy—that the first three movements 
are orchestral, and the finale choral and orchestral — that 
it is the longest and profoundest work of Beethoven — 
that it is the most difficult piece of music composed by 
any of the great masters —these and other matters are 
familiar to all who interest themselves in music. Our 
business is with Wednesday night’s performance, which, 
take it all in all, was the greatest triumph hitherto 
achieved by the New Philharmonic Society. M. Berlioz, 
who was warmly welcomed, was evidently resolved to 
do his utmost. ‘The time of the Allegro was indicated 
to a nicety, and amidst all its extraordinary combina- 
tions, its exciting crescendos, and overwhelming clim- 
axes, the majesty, which is the prevalent characteristic 
of the movement, was never once lost sight of. The 
Scherzo was equally well timed, and the Tivo, for the first 
time in our remembrance, played as fast as it should be. 
Long as is this extraordinary moyement (more than 
twice the length of any other of the same character,) it 
was felt to be brief by the audience, who, charmed he f 
its originality, and the admirable decision with whic 
it was executed, burst into an absolute uproar of cheers 
at the conclusion, and it was some time before M. Ber- 
lioz could proceed with the Adagio, the more tranquil 
beauty of which, however, soon created a different kind 
of feeling, and substituted a pleasing repose for an un- 
controllable excitement. Thus far, the execution of the 
symphony was beyond criticism. No band and con- 
ductor ever did themselves more credit by a masterly 
and complete performance of an elaborate and highly- 
colored work. The choral jinale—the almost insuper- 
able solo parts in which were sustained with commend- 
able zea) by Madame Clara Novello, Miss Williams, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Staudig]—left something to be 
desired, although, at the same time, it came much near- 
er to the mark than on any previous occasion. The 
instrumental opening brought out the force of the 
stringed instruments, the basses especially, with tre- 
mendons effect. M. Berlioz very properly took the re- 
citatives in tempo giusto, without which it is impossible 
they can go well. The solo for the bass, “* Welcome ye ”” 
and the quartet, “Sweet content,” were not exactly 
what they might have been had the accompaniments 
been more subdued. In the tenor solo, “ 0, thou bright 
fire,’ with accompaniments @ Ja marcia, with the side 
drum, cymbals, and triangle, the want of a real piano 
was still more strongly felt; Mr. Reeves, with all his 
voice, could scarcely make himself heard. The chorus, 
for the most part, were admirably correct and effective, 
and in the chorus in D, with the florid orchestral ac- 
companiments (following the instrumental fugue that 
grows out of the tenor solo,) their power was remark- 
able. Even in the two final choruses, where the orches- 
tral) accompaniments reach the last degree of force and 
fulness, they sang with a vigor that nothing could abate. 
The enormous rapidity with which the concluding 
movements were taken, did not once endanger the stead- 
iness and precision of the execution. The end of the 
symphony was followed by a volley of applause that 
made the walls of the building “ echo again;”’ and hom- 
age having been paid to the mighty genius of Beethoven, 
a just tribute was accorded to M. Berlioz, who was re- 
called into the orchestra, and received in a manner 
which showed that the audience appreciated his services 
at their proper value.” 


But Chorley, in the Atheneum, was not so well satis- 
fied with the instrumental movements. He had heard 
them “executed with as much spirit, expression, and 
more precision and proportion at the Old Philharmonic.” 
But the choral part, he confesses, was never so well 
done in England. 

The next great feature in this concert was the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto (endeared 
to us through Hatton, Jaell and Goldschmidt) by W1it- 


HELMINA CLAuss. The English critics fully echo in 
their own way all the praises of her, which we have 


quoted from time to time from the French. Says the 
Musical World: 


“Mademoiselle Clauss plays even better with the 
orchestra than in trios, or mere solos. The vigor and 
precision of her execution are astonishing—her self- 
possession is not less so, and these lesser qualities are 
elevated by a feeling which is the offspring of poetry 
and intellect. The manner in which Mademoiselle 
Clauss performed the slow movement was in the highest 
degree expressive; her touch in the piano passages was 
delicacy itself. We never heard a more genuine and 
unaffected reading of this beautiful movement, or a 
neater, more sparkling, and wholly satisfactory execu- 
tion of the finale, which Mademoiselle Clauss dashed off 
with a rapidity that recalled to many present the une- 
qualled performances of Mendelssohn. No success could 


be more complete—none better deserved. Mademoi- 
selle Clauss was applauded again and again, encored in 
the slow movement, and unanimously summoned, at the 
end of the concerto, to be newly féted by the audience. 








We have said that Mademoiselle Clauss was “a genius,” ‘ 


— 
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and she has forced us to reiterate this opinion with a 
double confidence in its truth.” 

The second part was conducted by Dr. Wylde, and 
consisted, besides the concerto, of his own new Scena: 
“The Knight of Leon,” sung with great spirit by Simms 
Reeves and much applauded; of the overture to Der 
Freyschutz; of Handel’s “ O, ruddier than a cherry !”” 
in which Herr Staudigl] was encored; and “ the gorgeous 
‘Wedding March’ sounded the retreat of the audience 
with great pomp and ceremony.” 


Op Priuarmontc. The fifth concert took place 
on the 17th. Chorus and orchestra are said to have 
done wonders in Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, the 
chorus of guards and people exciting a furore. Mlle. 
Ciauss appeared here also in Beethoven’s Concerto in 
FE flat. The other pieces were Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, in A; Weber's overture to Zuryanthe; and 
the finale to the first act of Cherubini’s Les Deux Jour- 
nécs. The New Philharmonic announced the same 
Symphony for the 28th. 


Mapame PLEYEL, after exciting the Dublinites to the 
highest pitch, gave her first grand morning concert at 
Hanover Square Rooms, May 20th, assisted by Jetty 
Treffz, Miss Dolby, Staudigl, &c. Of the audience one 
critic says: 

“Tt might have been called a congress of pianists, such 
was the number assembled to hear their queen of execu- 
tants, who played Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, beside Liszt's rail- 
road express of digital difficulties and queer compound 
of passage eccentricities in his arrangements of the sub- 
jects of the skating scene from Le Prophcte, and his 
charming piece from Les Soirées Musicales of Rossini. 
In spite of indifferent accompaniment, her genius, her 
vast and unapproachable powers of execution, her men- 
tal, refined and poetic gifts, her wondrous aggregate of 
all the acquirements to constitute the grand pianiste of 
the age, never stood forth more triumphantly. The 
delicacy and elasticity of touch in the slow movement 
of the G minor, and the prodigious pace at which the 
finale was taken, will not easily be forgotten by her ex- 
cited listeners. It was not merely steadiness and solid- 
itv, but it was the absolute singing of the instrument in 
her hands; the mind and heart seemed ‘to be at her fin- 
gers ends. Such nerve and vigor combined with ease 
and elegance, have never been associated in any other 
player.” 

At ELLA’s Musica Union, on the 18th, Sivori, Piatti 
and the pianist Charles Hallé, &c., performed duets, 
quartets, quintets, solos, classic and romantic, by Haydn, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn and Chopin. 

At the fourth and last of Lucas’ Musica EVENINGS, 
Herr Schaffer, a rising pianist from Munich, appeared; 
and at the fifth BrerHovEN QuARTET MEETING, Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, the friend of Chopin, played some of his 
own very numerous compositions. 

— But each week’s report from London is a perfect 
wilderness of all forms of chamber concerts. As well 
try to enumerate the qualities of each particular nest of 
song-birds in the June woods and orchards, as to keep 
the run of them. The [Uustrated News says, with a 
heavy sigh: “ This has been a trying week for the musi- 
cal critics, who have been daily called upon to attend 
(livers grand morning and evening concerts, classical 
meetings, matinées and sotrées musicales, sometimes two 
or three in a day.” 


Our charming Bosto had arrived in London, for the 
first time, aud was announced to sing at the Royal Italian 
Opera, in 7 Puritani, on the 27th, but was prevented by 
“severe indisposition.” 


Mr. Jutes Benepict had returned to London for the 
season, in deep affliction, having buried his wife in Italy. 
Soon after he left the United States, it will be remem- 
bered, his son was killed upon a railroad. Mr. B. is to 
conduct the Norwich festival, as usual, in the autumn. 
When shall we see his book of travels in America, from 
which we translated a fine passage lately out of a French 
paper ? 

Henri VIEUXTEMPs, having left St. Petersburg, was 
expected in London about the first of June. He was to 
make London and Paris his head-quarters. — Ernst was 
finding “ metal more attractive”? in Switzerland. 


Opera. At the Royal Italian the most notable repre- 
sentations during the last month have been Jl Flauto 
Magico, wilh Castellan as Pamina, and Malle Zerr as the 
Queen of the Night, in which, says the Athenzeum, “she 
excited more than the olden wonder and applause by her 





little rococo squeaks in altissimo. These, however, are 
Mozart’s fault, not hers.’’ Mario and Ronconi also took 
part, the latter as the bird-boy.— Lucia, with Mdlle. 
Zerr, Herr Ander, and Sig. Bartolini, a new baritone. — 
La Juive, by Halévy, which “in spite of much contro- 
versy still keeps its place in all the great theatres of 
France and Germany.” It was produced with great 
splendor at Covent Garden for the introduction of the 
tenor M. Gueymard. 

At Her Majesty’s they have had Ernani with Cruvelli, 
who is abused by the Atheneum, but greatly praised by 
all the others, and Belletti as Don Sylva (! )——Madame 
Lagrange, a new prima donna, has made great success in 
Lucia, —— Act the Second of the Wagner drama has 
reached its jinale, the injunction being again confirmed. 
A meeting of the patrons of the theatre had been held to 
raise a subscription for keeping it open to the end of the 
season, and in support of Mr. Lumley as manager. One 
paper says, they resolved to send a strong deputation of 
nobles and gentry to wait on Madame GoLpscuMIDT, as 
soon as she should land, and implore her to sing. 





Oratorios. Mr. George Lake’s Daniel was produced 
at Exeter Hall on the 2ist. Also Mendelssohn’s 55th 
Psalm, and Weber’s “ Praise of Jehovah,”’—all for the 
first time. — The committee of the Birmingham Festival 
have resolved to invite Jenny Lind Goldschmidt to sing, 
and in case she declines, Mdlle. Wagner. 


GermMAN Piays. A German company are giving in 
London a series of the best German dramas of Goethe, 
Schiller and others. Among others “Egmont,” with 
Beethoven’s music. 


A “Finale” to Mendelssohn's unfinished opera, Lore- 
ley, has been published in London. Chorley praises it 
in exalted terms. He describes the closing Allegro as 
“ tremendous” and says, “ we could not name the prima 
donna to whom it could be entrusted, with the exception 
of Madame Otto Goldschmidt, for whose remarkable 
voice it was obviously written.” 














Summer Merman Concerts, 
AT THE MELODEON, 


BY THE 
Germania Serenade Band. 


IESE CONCERTS will take place EVERY FRIDAY, at 

4 o'clock, P. M. Packages containing four tickets, at 50 
cents a package, can be obtained at the usual places, and at 
the door on the afternoons of the Concerts, where single tickets 
at 25 cents each, may also be had. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


OTICE is hereby given that the Boston Music HAtt Asso- 
CIATION are ready to receive applications for the use of 
their HALL and LECTURE ROOM, (entrance on Bumstead 
Place and on Winter Street,) by Religious Societies, for the 
purpose of regular worship on Sundays, after the Lith of No- 
vember next. 

The Music Hatt, furnished with Organ, &c., will seat three 
thousand persons, and the Lecrure Room, eight hundred. 
Written applications may be addressed to the subscriber, at 
No. 39 Court Street, who will give such further information as 
shall be desired. FRANCIS L. BATCHELDER, 

Clerk B. M. H. A. 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 


29 Cornhill, Boston. 
ERTINI'S PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR, 


A Progressive and Complete Method for the Piano Forte. 

By Henry Bertini. The only complete and correct edition 

published. 

The Modern Harp, or BOSTON SACRED MELODIST. 
A Collection of Church Music. By E. L. Warts and J. E. 
GOULD. 

The Opera Chorus Book. Consisting of Trios, Quar- 
tets, Quintets, Solos, and Choruses, from the most pop- 
ular Operas. By E. L. Waite and J. EpcGar GouLp. 

Sabbath School Lute. A Selection of Hymns and 
Ps game Melodies, adapted to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. 

The Tyrolian Lyre. A Glee Book consisting of easy 
pieces, arranged mostly for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass voices, for the use of Societies, Schools, Clubs, Choirs, 
and the social circle. By E. L. Ware and Jonn E. GouLp. 

Sacred Chorus Book. Consisting mostly of Selections 
from the works of HanpeL, Haypn, Mozart, MEeNpDELS- 
SOHN, RoMBERG, NEUKOMM, Rossini, &c. &c., with an ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Suitable for 
singing societies, and advanced schools. By Epwaxp L. 
Wurre and J. Epcar Goup. 

The Jenny Lind Glee Book. 
most popular Songs sung by Mad’lle Jenny Linp. 
Davip Patne. 

i School ay Books; THE WREATH 
OF SCHOOL SONGS. By Epwarp L. Ware and Joun E. 
GovuLp. 

Elementary Music Book. By Brensamin F. BAKER. 
Apr. 10. tf 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 
of the ““ BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
RUSES,” price reduced from #24 to $14 a dozen. 

PERGOLESE’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwiaut, Esq.,a welcome work 
to lovers of good music 

The Nightingale’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. THAYER of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it ; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 

Also Bryer’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materials 
Sor Piano Forte Playing, by Juttus Knorr, a work highly ap- 
proved by the best teachers. Price, $2. 

G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALFreD Noveiio of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the Oratorios of 
HANDEL, Haypn, and MENDELSSOHN, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, HaypN, BrerHoven, 8. Wess, Von Wener, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally fer the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Boston, Apr. 10. tf 


OLD AND MODERN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 


PROOFS and PRINTS, 


In Line, Mezzotint, Lithograph, &c. 


PLAIN any COLORED. 


HE particular attention of Connoisseurs is invited to the 
opportunity which is now presented, for making additions 
to their collections of valuable ENGRAVINGS, as many Proofs 
and rare Impressions of celebrated Pictures, which are also 
engraved by the most Eminent Artists, are for sale at 
Apr. 10. tf N. D. COTTON'S, 18 Tremont Row. 
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MUSICAL WORKS. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


MASON & LAW, 
23 Park Row, Opposite Astor House, N. York. 


HE ACADEMY VOCALIST. A Collection of Vo- 
cal Music, arranged for the use of Seminaries, High 
Schools, Singing Classes, &e. By George F. Root, Professor 
of Music in Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, the New York 
Institution for the Blind, &c. With a complete course of 
Elementary Instruction, Vocal Exercises, and Solfeggios, by 

LoweLL MAson. 

This work is intended to supply a want long felt in our 
Higher Schools and Institutions. The music is arranged for 
three parts, and in such a manner that it may be sung exclu- 
sively by female voices or by a mixed choir. Whenever solos 
occur, a simple accompaniment for the Piano Forte or Meiode- 
on has been added. The work is printed from new English 
type and on beautiful paper. etail price, 62 1-2 cents. 
ZUNDEL’S ORGAN BOOK. By Jonny Zunpen. Two 

Hundred and Fifty Easy Voluntaries and Interludes for the 

Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &e. With Introductory Re- 

marks, Description of Stops, Directions for the Purchase of 

Organs, &c., adapting the work especially to the wants of 

young organists, and those who have made sufficient progress 

to accompany plain Psalmody on the Organ, Melodeon, or 

Seraphine. Retail price, $1.50 
THE GLEE HIVE. BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A Collection of Glees and Part Songs, selected and arranged 

for the Musical Conventions and Teachers’ Institutes of the 

Boston Academy of Music. By LowrLtt Mason and Georae 

James WEBB. 

Here are Thirty-three choice, tasteful, and sprightly Glees 
and Part Songs, mostly new, from the best Authors, sold at an 
exceedingly low price. It is just the book wanted by Singing 
Clubs, Societies, Classes, and the Social Circle. Retail price, 
38 cents, 

WILDER’S SCHOOL MUSIC. A Collection of Thir- 
ty-six New and Beautiful Songs, arranged for Schools and 
Juvenile Classes. By L. WitpeR, Teacher of Music in the 
Brooklyn Music Schools, &ce. 

This work has already been adopted in the Schools of 
Brooklyn, New York, &e. Retail price, 18 8-4 cents. 

New York, Apr. 17. tf 


CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 


8 4 Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 
London Morning Chronicle. 
It is one of the most valuab) 
London Musical World. 
In —— to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
J. A. Hamilton. 
It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others, 
—Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia. 
A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications. 
— Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
It is calculated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge 
of the art.—Baltimore Patriot. 
A book of invaluable worth as a code of thorough syste- 
matic education.— Philadelphia Sun. 
It is the most complete system published.—Norfolk County 
Journal. 
We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.— 
N. Y. Scientific American. 
The most thorough and complete work of the kind.—Mason’s 
Choral Advocate. 
It is a standard work in the musical circles of Great Britain. 
~The Asmonean. 
This book must be of great value in schools and families.— 
N. Y. Observer. 
There is no book published, which can compare with this.— 
East Boston Ledger. 
It is eminently a book for the people.— Boston Transcript. 
Powerful aids to the learner are embraced in this work. — 
Message Bird. 
A deservedly popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury. 
Czerny can boast of having given to musical Europe Thal- 
berg, Listz and Doehler.—La France Musicale. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the 
Union. 
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NEW & VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON.,,.... BOSTON. 


SPOHR’S GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL, being an 
SO exact reprint of the latest European editions, with all the 
author’s new revisions and improvements. One volume, 
quarto. Price, $3. 

*,* Among the many peculiar excellencies of this Violin 
School one is remarkable, that the Elementary Instructions do 
not precede the practical portion of the work as in other 
Schools, but are combined therewith ; by this union the pupil 
is enabled to take the Violin in hand at the first lesson ; in 
fact, he should and must then commence with it. The author's 
knowledge, as observable in his Preface, is no small addition 
to the truly practical distinctions of this School; his style is 
simple, clear, noble, and elegant, alike attractive and useful 
as a standard to the pupil as to the master. 

Crerny’s Exercises in Velocity. (30 Etudes de la 

Velocite,) preceded by Nine New Introductory Exercises, and 

concluded by a New Study on Octaves, (composed expressly 

for this edition,) for the Piane Forte. From the Nineteenth 

London Edition, with Notes, By J, A. Waminron. In three 

Numbers. Price of each, 50 cents. Complete in one yol- 

ume, $1.25 

*,* < ae “lated to develop and equalize the fingers, and to 
insure the utmost brilliancy and rapidity of execution. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, designed for 

Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, ete., containing 

Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises, Solfeggios, and a 

copious selection of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and 

Trios, By BE. L. Waite and T, Bisse... 

*,* The above work has been before the public only one 
year. yet it has become a universal favorite, and is used in all 
parts of the Union. During the past year every inquiry has 
been made in order to ascertain in what way it could be im- 
proved and made fully equal to the wants of those for whom it 
is intended, and from suggestions thus obtained the publisher 
has been induced to add to and in other ways improve it. It 
is now pronounced to be exactly what 1s wanted, and as such 
it is offered to the public. 


> The above books can be obtained in large or small 
quantities of the publisher, 116 Washington St., and of music 
dealers and booksellers generally throughout the United States 


and Canadas, 7 tf 


b. H. WADE, 7 


197 Washington Street, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description, Publisher 
of BERTINU’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 
New and Second Hand a, bought. — and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET 
KE. H. Wade's Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. H. Oakes, C. Brapter & Co. and 
A. & T. P. Onpway, making i@ the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; Which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 


HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
. containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Gro. W. Prarr, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. C. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon the receipt of twenty-five cents. 
Published by A. N. JOMNSON, 
36 School St., Boston. 


*,* AN. JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, Ke. >a 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 


D. NEWHALL, 
cman AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
emg 4 FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO —_ 

Apr. 1 





Hob & Haney Printing. 


T. R. MARVIN & E. L. BALCH, 
No. 42 Congress Street, 
I AVING EVERY FACILITY for executing work in their 
line with neatness and despatch, solicit the patronage of 
their friends and the public. 

The junior partner having devoted several years exclusively 
to this branch of the profession, we feel warranted in assuring 
satisfaction to those who wish for SUPERIOR WORK. 

Boston, May 1. 1852. 5 3m 


J. BUTTERFIELD, 


TOLBEREPERUIYNYTYEY RE 
AT THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
21 School Street, Boston. 
ONCERT BILLS, PROGRAMMES, TICKETS, and every 
description of JOB and FANCY PRIN TING, neatly 
\ and promptly executed. tf 





HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 


monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who conc 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 


334 Washington Street, Boston, 
Apr. 10. tf 





used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, « 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 

Apr. 10. tf 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 

[zmonrEs OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 

Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 

Articles for Presents —for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 

129 WASHINGTON 8T., four doors north of School St. 

tf 


Apr. 10. 


Mrs. ROSA GARCIA De RIBAS, 


TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 
A R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, Apr. 10. 3m 


MR. ARTHURSON, 
arene taken up his residence in the neighborhood of 
Boston, is prepared to receive a limited number of Pupils 
for instruction inthe MODERN SCHOOL OF ITALIAN AND 
ENGLISH VOCALIZATION. Terms, per quarter, $50. The 
first month, THREE lessons per week — each lesson one hour’s 


duration. 

The advantages, which a long residence in the principal 
cities of Europe has given him, of studying under the first 
masters of the day, will, he doubts not, be fully appreciated 
by those desirous of rapid advancement in the art. The above 
terms include instruction in the Italian language, a knowledge 
of which is essential to the proper development of the voice, 
and a distinct articulation. 

Communications may be addressed to the care of Gro. P. 

3 


Reep, 17 Tremont Row. 3 3m 











CHOICE. ‘MUSIC BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 
115 Weehtagten eereet, Boston. 
ZERNY’S Method forthe Piano, . . 
/ Bertini’s Instructions for the Piano, . ° ° 
Hunten’s Piano Forte Instructions, . . 
The Child’s First Music Book, ° . ° 
The Piano without a Master, ° ° . 
The Melodeon without a Master, . . 
The Guitar without a Master, ; y 
Curtis’s Complete Method for Guitar, . . 
Lablache’s Complete Method of Singing, =. : 
Vocal Exercises and Bolheggies — een enn, ° 
Spohr’s Violin School, . : 
Wragg’s Flute Instructor, =. 
Schneider's Practical Organ School, 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, . F 
Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass, . . ° : 
Jousse’s Catechism of Music, . ° . . . 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass, 
Five Thousand Musical Terms—A Complete ‘Dictionary, 
Apr. 10. 





DAVIDSON'S 
Illustrated Libretto-Books of the Opera. 


Elegantly printed in small 4to. Price, 38 cents and under. 
NEW WORK for the Opera-admirer, printed on an entire- 
ly novel plan ; the Music of all the principal Pieces being 

given, and placed over the English and Foreign version of the 

Words, so that the reader is not only able to follow the Music 

as well as the Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preser- 

vation of both for after reference or performance. 
— ALREADY PUBLISHED — 

MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music ; Norma, with 1] Pieces; 
Ib BARBIERE pi Siviewta, with 11 Pieces; Lk Propuete, 9 
Pieces; La CENERENTOLA, 10 Pieces ; OTELLO, 8 Pieces ; Don 
Pasqua.e, 6 Pieces; Linpa pi CHamountrx, 10 Pieces; Lucta 
mt LamMermutiR, 11 Pieces; Don Giovanni, 9 Pieces; DER 
Freitscuutz, 10 Pieces; La Favorita, 8 Pieces; MepkA, 10 
Pieces ; Semtramipe, 9 Pieces; Lucrezia Borata, 9 Pieces; 
Les Huauenots, 10 Pieces; La Sonnamputa, 10 Pieces ; 
L’Euistre D’Amore, 9 Pieces; Erxant, 10 Pieces; IL Pro- 
pico, 10 Pieces; Gustavus III., 5 Pieces; Fra Diavoto, 8 
Pieces; Amttiz, 9 Pieces ; Finetto, & Pieces. 
= A new Opera on the first of each month. 


Davidson's Mustrated Oratorios. 


1 Pieces, . . Price, 12 1-2 cents. 
3 « cio . i ~ 
Sempeon,. ..- WH * ° * 2 
The Messiah,. . . 14 “ . * Bi * 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK, 
Agent for the United States. 
James Munroe & Co., and G. P. Reed & Co., Boston; Evans 
& Brittain, 697 Broadway, and Moore & Horsfall, Merchants’ 
Exchange, New York; Ww. P. Hazard, and J. W. Moore, 
Philadelphia ; Taylor & Maury, Washington ; — & 
Woodhouse, Richmond. 4t 


DEPOT FOR 


Homeopathic Books & Medicines ; 


| YDROPATHIC BOOKS ; Phonographic and Phonotypic 

Works; Fow.er & Wextts’ Publications on Phrenology 
Ke. ; 5 Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
8, Thermometers, 


The Creation, 
Israel in Egypt,. . 





and Physiology, 
Theological and Ph 
&e. For sale, ha and retail, by 

Apr. 10. tf OTIS CLAPP, 28 School St. 








ORANGE en eee 
Water-Cure. 


WIS ESTABLISHMENT, founded in 1849, is situated near 

the village of South Orange, Essex County, New Jersey, 

five miles from Newark, and fourteen miles from the city of 

New York, on the line of the Morris and Essex Railway, by 

which passengers arelanded at the Station House of the es- 
tablishment, a few minutes’ walk from the door. 

The location is upon the south-eastern slope of the Orange 
Mountain, commanding a view of one of the loveliest valleys, 
and two of the prettiest villages in Eastern New Jersey. On 
the east and north-west it is sheltered by mountains from the 
sea-air and colder winter winds. 

All the requisites for such an establishment are here found, 
viz: pure mountain spring water, beautiful and retired walks 
through the woods and upon the mountains for several miles 
in extent, and shielded from the winds in winter and the sun 
in summer; springs and streams along the various paths, and 
picturesque scenery. 

In the ravine, immediately in the rear of the Tustitution, 
flows a beautiful brook. Upon the margin of this stream, 
which descends in a rapid succession of cascades, are the out- 
door baths, a great variety of which have been provided. 
Among these are found the rising and falling douche, the run- 
ning and rising sitz-baths, the running foot-bath, the plunge 
and wave baths. 

In the Grove, a few rods from the Institution, a capacious 
swimming-bath has been obtained by damming the mountain 
stream. For this a pleasant screen is formed by a light awning 
curtained to the surface of the pond, affording ladies and 
children at all times ample opportunity for gaining that valu- 
able accomplishment, a knowledge of the art of swimming. 

From many points in the walks where the prospect is not 
intercepted by woods, an extensive panoramic view is present- 
ed of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and the towns adjoin- 
ing; East and West Bloomfield, North and South Orange, 
Newark, Belleville, Elizabethtown, the waters of New York 
harbor, ‘and Newark bay, Staten Island, its villages, ete. The 
drives through a circuit of ten miles are varied and full of 
interest. 

The original building is 40 by 90 feet, three stories, with 
piazza of the same height, extending the full length of the 
house. To this, during the past winter, two wings, each 31 by 
51 feet with piazzas, making in all 280 feet of sheltered prome- 
nade, have been added. Besides the fang. number of ne 
sweet, and well-ventilated ch 8 th i 7a beautiful 
dining-hall 30 by 50 feet, and i" ‘feet colling, anda reading- 
room, and a well-arranged lady's bath-room, have been added. 

These increased facilities will enable the’ Institution here- 
after to receive and comfortably provide for, upwards of One 
Hundred Cure-Guests. 

The establishment is admirably adapted for the water-cure 
practice in winter, (which for many diseases is the most favor- 
able period of the year,) being fitted up in a very superior 
manner, and provided with abundant supplies of cold and hot 
water. Ladies who require it need not leave their rooms for 
treatment, as private baths are attached to a large number of 
them. 

A bowling-alley and billiard-table are attached to the estab- 
lishment. 

The reading-room is supplied with some of the chief journals 
of the Union — several New York dailies, a number of the 
standard American periodicals, the Courier des Etats Unis, the 
Illustrated London News, Punch, etc., all of which are received 
immediately after publication, and regularly filed. 

The Institution will furnish saddle-horses, and horses and 
vehicles, at reasonable rates. For the benefit of invalids whose 
afflictions compel them to assume a reclining posture when 
riding, a carriage has been constructed with especial reference 
to their wants. This can be used to bring patients to the In- 
stitution when the usual conveyances cannot be resorted to. 

To ladies who desire that form of exercise, small flower 
gardens are allotted, 





TERMS. — In winter, $8 and $10, and $10, $11, and $12 
in summer, payable always weekly. Consultation fee, $6. 
Persons occupying the whole of a double room, or requiring 
extra attendance, will be charged accordingly. Board of pri- 
vate servants, $3 per week. Children always received condi- 
tionally. 

Patients must provide themselves with four coarse thick 
linen sheets, two thick blankets, two thick comforters, and six 
towels ; or, when unavoidable, the same may be hired of the 
Institution for $1 per week. 

Persons coming to the establishment from New York, leave 
the foot of Courtland Street at 8 1-2 and 10 o’clock, A. M., 
and 4 and 6 P. M. Upon leaving Newark the Conductor 
should be notified that he has passengers for the Water-Cure. 
The time occupied in reaching South Orange from New York 
is about one hour. Visitors can come from and return to the 
city several times during the day. Newark is connected with 
New York by hourly trains. 

If the Superintendent is requested, he will send the vehicles 
of the Institution to meet passengers by the Southern trains 
at Newark. 

Dr. JOSEPH A. WEDER, late of Philadelphia, is the Phy- 
sician of the Institution. He is a graduate of the Medical 
College of Freyburg, in Baden, Germany ; he has visited the 
Grefenberg Institution, conducted by the celebrated Priess- 
nitz, many of the water-cure establishments of Europe, and 
has had twelve years’ experience in Hydropathy. Letters upon 
professional business should be addressed to Dr. Weder ; all 
others to the Superintendent, Grorce H. MiTcHELL, directed 
to South Orange, Essex County, New Jersey. 

_May Ist, 1861. It 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half & square, (8 lines, ) or less, first insertion, . 
each ara inser. 
Fora square, (16, lines,) first insertion, . . 
each additional insertion . 
On advertisements standing three months or wer dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
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